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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  (RMA)  is  part  of  the  Army's  Armament,  Munitions  and 
Chemical  Oartnand  (AMOOCM) .  The  arsenal  is  a  government-owned-and- 
operated  installation  occupying  17,238  acres  in  Ccrroerce  City,  Colorado, 
just  north  of  Denver.  Constructed  in  1942  to  manufacture  mr  gases,  RMA 
was  soon  expanded  for  the  production  of  incendiary  munitions.  After  V-J 
Cay,  the  installation  was  designated  a  standby  facility,  and  much  of  its 
chemical  plant  was  leased  to  private  industry  —  an  arrangement  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  the  present  day.  Although  RMA  was  reactivated  for  incendiary 
production  during  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  its  principal  activities 
since  1950  nave  been  the  manufacture,  munitions- loading,  and  disposal  of 
nerve  agent  GB.  These  operations  have  centered  in  a  G8  production-and- 
filling  ocmplex  constructed  in  1953  and  partially  converted  into  a  detoxi¬ 
fication  center  in  the  1970s.  At  present,  the  nerve-agent  manufacturing 
and  filling  lines  are  in  standby  status;  the  detoxification  center  is  in 
active  use. 

fWA  comprises  299  buildings,  about  half  of  which  date  from  the  1940s.  The 
installation  also  contains  three  farmhouses  (Buildings  T-131,  T-373,  T-831) 
and  a  garage  (T-831-A)  that  were  acquired  with  the  site.  Constructed 
acmetime  between  1910  and  1930,  these  structures  contribute  to  a  general 
tnderitanJing  of  the  area's  pre-military  history,  but  they  are  not  of 
specific  architectural  or  historical  significance.  Because  the  arsenal’s 
original  production  lines  have  been  removed  and  many  of  its  original 
buildings  remodeled,  the  installation  no  longer  retains  the  architectural 


and  technological  character  of  a  Wbrld  Vtor  II  inatallaticn.  There  are  no 
Category  I,  ate^xy  II,  or  Category  III  historic  properties  at  FMA. 
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PREPACE 

'This  report  present s  the  results  of  an  historic  properties  survey  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  (RMA) .  prepared  for  the  United  States  Army  Materiel 
Development  and  Readiness  Ocnmand  (DAROCM) ,  the  report  is  intended  to 
assist  the  Army  in  bringing  this  installation  into  oanpliance  with  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  at  1966  and  its  amendnenta,  euid  related 
federal  laws  and  regulations.  To  this  end,  the  report  focuses  on  the 
identification,  evaluation,  documentation,  nomination,  and  preservation  of 
historic  properties  at  the  FMA.  Chapter  1  sets  forth  the  survey's  scope 
and  methodology;  Chapter  2  presents  an  architectural,  historical,  and 
technological  overview  of  the  installation  and  its  properties;  and  Chapter 
3  identifies  significant  properties  by  Army  category  and  seta  forth 
preservation  reoanwendations .  Illustrations  and  an  annotated  bibliography 
supplement  the  text. 

This  report  is  pert  of  a  program  initiated  through  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  between  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army.  The  program  covers  74  DARCCM 
installations  and  has  two  components:  1)  a  survey  of  historic  properties 
(districts,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects) ,  and  2)  the  development  of 
archaeological  overviews.  Stanley  H.  Fried,  Chief,  Real  Estate  Branch  of 
Headquarters  CARCCM,  directed  the  program  for  the  Army,  and  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Kapsch,  Chief  of  the  Historic  Pmerican  Buildings  Survey/ Historic  American 
Engineering  Record  (HABS/HAER)  directed  the  program  for  the  National  Park 
Service.  Sally  Kress  Tanpkins  wes  program  manager,  and  Ftetoie  S.  Lange  <«as 
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project  manager  for  the  historic  properties  survey.  Technical  assistance 
was  provided  by  Donald  C.  Jackson. 

Building  Technology  Incorporated  acted  as  primary  contractor  to  HABS/HAER 
for  the  historic  properties  survey.  William  A.  Brenner  was  BTI's 
principal- in-charge  and  Cr.  Larry  D.  Lankton  was  the  chief  technical 
consultant.  Major  subcontractors  were  the  MacDonald  and  Mack  Partnership 
and  Jeffrey  A.  Hass.  The  author  of  this  report  was  Jeffrey  A.  Hess.  The 
author  would  like  to  thank  the  many  employees  at  RMA  vho  graciously 
assisted  him  in  his  research  and  field  surveys.  He  especially  acknowledges 
the  help  of  Ton  Donnelly,  Public  Affairs  Officer;  Dr.  William  McNeill, 
Director  of  Technical  Operations ;  Jim  L.  Green,  Facilities  Engineer;  and 
Darlene  Puleo,  Managment  Assistant. 

The  complete  fftBS/HAER  documentation  for  this  installation  will  be  included 
in  the  HABS/HAER  collections  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Prints  and 
Photographs  Division,  under  the  designation  HAER  No.  CO-21. 


Chapter  1 
INITOCOCTION 

9C0PE 

This  report  is  based  on  an  historic  properties  survey  conducted  in 
September  1983  of  all  Army-coned  properties  located  within  the  official 
boundaries  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  (raft).  The  survey  included  the 
following  tasks: 

.  Completion  of  documentary  research  on  the  history  of  the 
installation  and  its  properties. 

.  Completion  of  a  field  inventory  of  all  properties  at  the 
installation. 

.  Preparation  of  a  combined  architectural,  historical,  and 
technological  overview  for  the  installation. 

.  Evaluation  of  historic  properties  and  development  of  recorrmenda- 
tions  for  preservation  of  these  properties. 

Also  completed  as  a  part  of  the  historic  properties  survey  of  the 
installation,  but  not  included  in  this  report,  are  HABS/HATR  Inventory- 
cards  for  23  individual  properties.  These  cards,  which  constitute 
HABS/HAER  Documentation  Level  IV,  will  be  provided  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Archival  copies  of  the  cards,  with  their  accompanying  photographic 


negatives,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  HABS/HAER  collections  at  the  Library 
of  Cbngress. 

The  methodology  used  to  complete  these  tasks  is  described  in  the  following 
section  of  this  report. 

METOXOLOGY 

1.  Documentary  Research 

FMA  was  constructed  in  1942  to  manufacture  toxic  and  incendiary 
munitions.  Since  the  arsenal  was  one  of  four  goverrment- 
owned-and-operated  installations  involved  in  such  activities  during 
Wbrl'*  War  II,  an  evaluation  of  its  historical  significance  requires  a 
general  understanding  of  the  country1  s  chemical-warfare  manufacturing 
program,  lb  identify  relevant  published  sources,  research  on  chemical 
munitions  was  conducted  in  standard  bibliographies  of  military 
history,  engineering,  and  the  applied  sciences.  Unpublished  sources 
were  identified  by  researching  the  historical  and  technical  archives 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Armament,  Mrutions  and  Chemical  Oormand  (AMCCOM)  at 
Rock  Island  Arsenal.1 

In  addition  to  such  industry-wide  research,  a  concerted  effort  was 
made  to  locate  sources  dealing  specifically  with  the  history  and 
technology  of  FMA.  This  site-specific  research  was  conducted 
primarily  at  the  AMCCCM  Historical  Office  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal;  the 
Denver  Public  Library  in  Denver,  Colorado;  and  the  government's 


administrative  and  engineering  archives  at  FMA.  The  Colorado  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office  (Colorado  Heritage  Center,  Denver)  was 
also  contacted  for  information  on  the  architecture,  history,  and 
technology  of  RMA,  but  had  no  pertinent  data . 

Army  records  used  for  the  field  inventory  included  current  Real 
Property  Inventory  (RPI)  printouts  that  listed  all  officially  recorded 
buildings  and  structures  by  facility  classification  and  date  of 
construction;  the  installation's  property  record  cards;  base  maps  and 
photographs  supplied  by  installation  personnel;  and  installation 
master  planning,  archaeological ,  environmental  assessment,  and  related 
reports  and  documents.  A  complete  listing  of  this  documentary 
material  may  be  found  in  the  bibliography. 


Field  Invent 


Architectural  and  technological  field  surveys  were  conducted  in 
September  1583  by  Jeffrey  A.  Hess.  Following  discussions  with  Tan 
Donnelly,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  and  Jim  L.  Green,  Facilities 
Engineer,  the  surveyor  inspected  major  manufacturing  and  demilitariza¬ 
tion  facilities  and  completed  a  general  field  survey  of  all  exterior 
areas  at  the  installation.  Tom  Donnelly  served  as  escort. 


Field  inventory  procedures  were  based  on  the  HABS/HAER  Guidelines  for 
Inventories  of  Historic  Buildings  and  Engineering  and  Industrial 


Structures. 2 


All  areas  and  properties  were  visually  surveyed. 


Building  locations  and  approximate  date3  of  construction  were  noted 


from  the  installation's  property  records  and  field- verified.  Interior 
surveys  were  made  of  the  major  facilities  to  permit  adequate 
evaluation  of  architectural  features,  building  technology,  and 
production  equipment. 

Field  inventory  forms  were  prepared  for,  and  black  and  white  35  rmn 
photographs  taken  of  all  buildings  and  structures  through  1945  except 
basic  utilitarian  structures  of  no  architectural ,  historical,  or 
technological  interest.  When  groups  of  similar  ("prototypical") 
buildings  were  found,  one  field  form  was  normally  prepared  to 
represent  all  buildings  of  that  type.  Field  inventory  forms  were  also 
completed  for  representative  post-1945  buildings  and  structures . ^ 
Information  collected  on  the  field  forms  was  later  evaluated, 
condensed,  and  transferred  to  HABS/HAER  Inventory  cards. 

Historical  Overview 

A  combined  architectural,  historical,  and  technological  overview  vas 
prepared  frcm  information  developed  frcm  the  documentary  research  and 
the  field  inventory.  It  was  written  in  two  parts:  1)  an  introductory 
description  of  the  installation,  and  2)  a  history  of  the  installation 
by  periods  of  development,  beginning  with  pre-military  land  uses. 

Maps  and  photographs  were  selected  to  supplement  the  text  as 
appropriate. 


The  objectives  of  the  overview  were  co  1)  establish  the  periods  of 
major  construction  at  the  installation.  2)  identify  important  events 


and  individuals  associated  with  specific  historic  properties,  3) 
describe  patterns  and  locations  of  historic  property  types,  and  4) 
analyze  specific  building  and  industrial  technologies  employed  at  the 
installation. 

Property  Evaluation  and  Preservation  Measures 

Based  on  information  developed  in  the  historical  overviews,  properties 

were  first  evaluated  for  historical  significance  in  accordance  with 

the  eligibility  criteria  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 

Historic  Places.  These  criteria  require  that  eligible  properties 

possess  integrity  of  location,  design,  setting,  materials, 

workmanship,  feeling,  and  association,  and  that  they  meet  one  or  more 
4 

of  the  following : 

A.  Are  associated  with  events  that  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  broad  patterns  of  our  history. 

B.  Are  associated  with  the  lives  of  persons  significant  in  the 
nation's  past. 

C.  Ehibody  the  distinctive  characteristics  o i  a  type,  period,  or 
method  of  construction,  represent  the  v.ork  of  a  marier, 
possess  high  artistic  values,  or  represent  a  significant  and 
distinguishable  entity  whose  components  .nay  lack  individual 


distinction . 


D.  Have  yielded,  or  may  be  likely  to  yield,  information 
important  in  pre-history  or  history. 

Properties  thus  evaluated  were  further  assessed  for  placement  in  one 

of  five  Army  historic  property  categories  as  described  in  Amy 
5 

Regulation  420-40: 

Category  I  Properties  of  major  importance 

Category  II  Properties  of  importance 

Category  III  Properties  of  minor  importance 
Category  IV  Properties  of  little  or  no  importance 
Category  V  ,  Properties  detrimental  to  the  significance 
of  adjacent  historic  properties. 

S 

Based  on  an  extensive  review  of  the  architectural,  historical ,  and 
technological  resources  identified  on  DAR00M  installations  nationwide, 
four  criteria  were  developed  to  help  determine  the  appropriate 
categorization  level  for  each  Army  property.  These  criteria  were  used 
to  assess  the  importance  not  only  of  properties  of  traditional 
historical  interest,  but  also  of  the  vast  number  of  standardized  or 
prototypical  buildings,  structures  and  production  processes  that  vrere 
built  and  put  into  service  during  Wbrld  War  II,  as  well  as  of 
properties  associated  with  many  post-war  technological  achievements. 
The  four  criteria  were  often  used  in  combination  and  are  as  follows: 

1)  Degree  of  importance  as  a  work  of  architectural,  engineering, 
or  industrial  desiem.  This  criterion  took  into  account  the 
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qualitative  factor*  by  which  design  is  normally  judged: 
artistic  merit,  workmanship,  appropriate  use  of  materials, 
and  functionality. 

P»9«»  of  rarity  as  a  remaining  exacpla  of  a  once  widely  used 
architectural,  engineering,  or  industrial  design  or  process. 
This  criterion  was  applied  primarily  to  the  many  standardized 
or  prototypical  DAHCCM  buildings,  structures,  or  industrial 
proor  .see.  The  more  widespread  or  influential  the  design  or 
process,  the  greeter  the  importance  of  the  remaining  examples 
of  the  design  or  process  was  considered  to  be.  This 
criterion  was  also  used  for  non-military  structures  sued:  as 
fazntiouses  and  other  once  prevalent  building  types. 

Degree  of  integrity  or  caqpleteness  ■  This  criterion  compared 
the  current  condition,  appearance,  and  function  of  a 
building,  structure,  architectural  assemblage,  or  industrial 
process  to  its  original  or  most  historically  important 
condition,  appearance,  and  function.  Those  properties  that 
were  highly  intact  were  generally  considered  of  greeter 
importance  than  those  that  were  not. 

Degree  of  association  with  an  important  person,  program,  or 


event.  This  criterion  was  used  to  examine  the  relationship 
of  a  property  to  a  famous  personage,  wartime  project,  or 
similar  factor  that  lent  the  property  special  importance. 


The  majority  of  DABCCM  properties  wars  built  juat  prior  to  or  during 
Wbrld  Mr  IX,  and  special  attention  was  given  to  their  evaluation, 
those  that  still  remain  do  not  often  possess  individual  importance, 
but  collectively  they  represent  the  ramants  of  a  vast  construction 
undertaking  whose  architectural,  historical,  and  technological 
importance  needed  to  be  assessed  before  their  nutfcera  diminished 
further,  this  assessment  centered  on  an  extensive  review  of  the 
military  construction  of  the  1940-1945  period,  and  its  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Wbrld  war  XI  and  the  poet  war  Army  landscape. 

Because  technology  has  advanced  so  rapidly  since  the  war,  post -Wbrld 
war  11  properties  were  also  given  attention,  these  properties  were 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  nation' s  more  recent  accomplishments  in 
weaponry,  rocketry,  electronics,  and  related  technological  and 
scientific  endeavors,  thus  the  traditional  definition  of  “historic" 
as  a  property  50  or  more  years  old  was  not  germane  in  the  asseeanMnt 
of  either  Wbrld  war  11  or  poet-war  OABCCM  buildings  and  structures; 
rather,  the  historic  importance  of  all  properties  was  evaluated  as 
completely  ae  possible  regardless  of  age. 

Property  designations  by  category  are  expected  to  be  useful  for 
approximately  ten  years,  after  which  ail  categorizations  should  be 
reviewed  and  ipdated. 

following  this  categorization  procedure,  Category  I,  II,  and  III 
historic  properties  were  analyzed  in  terms  of: 
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.  This 


.  Currant  structural  condition  and  state  of  repair 

information  was  taken  Cron  tha  field  inventory  forme  and 
photograph*,  and  waa  often  si^plmnented  by  rechecking  with 
facilities  engineering  personnel. 

•  The  nature  of  possible  future  adverse  impacts  to  the 
property.  This  information  waa  gathered  from  the 
installation*  e  master  planning  docunenta  and  rechecked  with 
facilities  engineering  personnel. 

Based  on  the  above  considerations,  the  general  preservation 
race— ndatione  presented  in  Chapter  3  for  Category  I,  II,  and  III 
historic  properties  were  developed.  Special  preservation 
reenwundatione  were  created  for  individual  properties  as 
circumstance*  required. 

ftsport  Review 

Prior  to  oeing  completed  in  final  form,  this  report  waa  sdajected  to 
an  in- house  review  by  Building  Technology  Incorporated.  It  wee  then 
sent  in  draft  to  the  sdbject  installation  for  oomrwnt  and  clearance 
and,  with  its  associated  historical  materials,  to  HABS/HAER  staff  for 
technical  review.  Vhen  the  installation  cleared  the  report, 
additional  draft  copies  were  sent  to  CAHOGM,  the  appropriate  State 
Historic  Preservation  officer,  and,  when  requested,  to  the 
archaeological  contractor  performing  parallel  work  at  the 


inflation,  ft.  r^ort  «s  rmimA  b^ad  on  all  o*t,  «Uectad. 


than  published  in  final  fom. 


NOTES 


The  following  bibliographies  of  published  sources  were  consulted: 
Industrial  Arts  Index,  1938-1957;  Applied  Science  and  Technology 
Index,  1958-1980;  Engineering  Index,  1938-1963;  Robin  Higham,  ea. ,  A 
Guide  tolthe  Sources  of  united  States  Military  History  (Hamden,  Oom.s 
Archon  Books,  1975)  ;  John  E.  Jeasup  and  Robert  W.  Cbaklay,  A  Guide  to 
the  9tudy  and  Use  of  Military  History  (Washington,  D.C. :  U.S. 
Govemasnt  Printing  Office,  1979);  "Military  Installations,"  Public 
works  History  in  the  United  States,  ads.,  Suellen  M.  Hoy  and  Michael 
C.  Robinson  (Nashville:  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History,  1982) ,  pp.  380-400.  AMCCCM  (formerly  ARRCCM,  or  U.S.  Army 
Materiel  Readiness  Command)  is  the  military  agency  responsible  for 
supervising  the  operation  of  government-owned  raunititione  plants;  its 
headquarters  are  located  at  Rode  Island  Arssnal,  Rode  Island, 

Illinois.  Although  there  is  no  oonprahsnsive  index  to  AMCCCM  archival 
holdings,  the  agency's  microfiche  collection  of  unpublished  reports  is 
itemized  In  ARRCCM,  Catalog  of  gammon  Sources,  Fiscal  Year  1983  ,  2 
vols.  (no! pl.t  Historical  office,  AMOOCM,  Rode  Island  ArsenaTT  n.d.). 

Historic  American  Buildings  Survey/ Historic  American  Engineering 
Record,  National  Park  Service,  Guidelines  for  Inventories  of  Historic 
Buildings  land  Engineering  and  Industrial  Structures  (unpublished 
draft',  1942)!!  ' . . 

Representative  post-WOrld  war  II  buildings  and  structures  were  defined 
as  properties  that  were:  (a)  "representative"  by  virtue  of 
construction  type,  architectural  type,  function,  or  a  carbination  of 
these,  (b)  of  obvious  Category  I,  II,  or  III  historic  importance,  or 
(c)  prominent  on  the  installation  by  virtue  of  size,  location,  or 
other  distinctive  feature. 

National  Bark  Service,  How  to  Complete  National  Regiater  forms 
( Washington ,  D.C. :  U.S.  Government  Printing "office,  January  1977). 

| 

Army  Regulation  420-40,  Historic  Preservation  (Headquarters,  U.S. 

Army:  Washington,  D.C.,  15  April  1984) i 
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Chapter  2 

HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW 

BX3CRCXKD 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  (Ff*)  is  a  gea/amnsnt-owned-and-operatsd 
installation  occupying  a  17,238-acre  sits  in  Oaanarce  City,  Colorado,  just 
north  of  Denver.  Constructed  in  1942  to  manufacture  war  gases,  the  arsenal 
was  soon  expanded  for  the  production  of  incendiary  munitions.  After  V-J 
Day,  HMA  teas  designated  a  s  andby  facility,  and  much  of  its  chanical  plant 
teas  leased  to  private  industry  —  an  arrangement  that  continues  to  the 
present  day.  Although  FMA  was  reactivated  for  incendiary  production  during 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  its  principal  activities  sines  1950  have  bean 
the  manufacture,  munitions- loading,  and  disposal  of  nerve  agent  G8.  These 
operations  have  centered  in  a  GB  production- filling  complex  constructed 
in  1953  and  partially  converted  into  a  detoxification  center  in  the  1970s- 
Currently,  IMA  comprises  299  buildings,  about  half  of  which  date  from  the 
Wbrld  war  II  period.  Becauer  the  arsenal’s  original  production  lines  have 
been  removed  and  many  of  its  original  buildings  r  anode  led,  the  installation 
no  longer  retains  the  architectural  and  technological  character  of  a  World 
war  II  installation.  The  nerve-agent  manufacturing  and  filling  Lines  are 
in  standby  statue;  the  detoxification  center  is  in  active  use. 

WORLD  II 

In  ccntnon  parlance,  the  term  "chanical  warfare”  is  most  cloeely  associated 
with  the  uee  of  toxic  substances ,  especially  poison  gases.  By  military 
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definition,  however,  the  term  applies  equally  to  the  deployment  of 
incendiary  and  socks  devices.  During  Wbrld  War  I,  the  United  States 
produced  all  three  types  of  chemical  munitions  at  Bdgewood  Arsenal  in 
Muryland,  under  the  supervision  of  the  newly  created  Chsnical  Warfare 
Service.  Edgewood  Arsenal  remained  the  ccxntry' s  primary  chemical-warfare 
installation  until  Wbrld  war  ZI,  when  Congress  authorized  the  oonstrurrticn 
of  three  additional  plants:  Huntsville  Arsenal  in  Huntsville,  Alabama; 
Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  in  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas;  and  RMA  in  COnmeroe  City, 
Colorado. * 

Site  Selection  and  Ftatmer  land  Use 

the  selection  of  the  mA  site  weui  governed  by  the  same  basic  criteria  used 
in  evaluating  locations  for  all  three  of  the  new  chemical -warfare  arsenals. 
These  considerations  included: 

U  a  raid-continental  location  as  a  defense  against  enemy 
bcntoarchwrrt 

2)  proximity  to  main  railroad  lines 

3)  availability  of  an  aiple  water  supply  and  sufficient 

electrical  power  for  processing  purposes 

2 

4)  availability  of  suitable  labor 

Located  in  Ctranerce  City,  Colorado,  only  a  few  miles  north  of  Denver,  the 
PKA  site  satisfied  all  selection  criteria.  The  City  of  Denver  housed  a 
sizeable  industrial  work  force  and  was  a  major  distribution  center  for 
rail  freight  and  electrical  power.  The  area's  hydrology  also  assured  an 
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abundance  of  well  and  river  water  for  industrial  purposes,  then  the 
federal  goweraasnt  task  possession  of  the  19,883-acre  site  in  the  spring 
of  1942,  the  installation  contained  about  700  farm  buildings  on  a 
patchwork  of  cropland,  pasture,  and  underbrush.^  Only  three  houses 
(Buildings  T-131,  T-373,  T-831)  and  a  garage  (Building  T-831-A)  survive 
at  the  arsenal  from  this  earlier  period.  Constructed  sometime  between 
1910  and  1930,  these  structures  are  of  modest  size  and  unassuaing  design. 

Construction 

HMA  was  the  last  of  the  chemical-warfare  plants  to  be  built  during  Wbrld 
war  II,  and  it  profited  from  the  experience  of  its  predecessor 
installations.  This  was  especially  true  in  terms  of  the  construction 
team.  The  earns  personnel  that  desisted  and  built  Huntsville  Arsenal  in 
Alabama  repeated  their  roles  for  the  FHA  project:  Qolcnel  carl  H. 
Breitweiser  of  the  Oorpe  of  Engineers  as  Area  Engineer;  Whitman,  Requart 
and  Smith  of  Baltimore  as  architect-engineer;  and  Kershaw,  Svinerton  and 

4 

Walberg  of  San  Francisco  and  Birmingham,  Alabama,  as  prime  contractor. 

All  three  Wbrld-War-II,  chemical-warfare  arsenals  employed  a  similar 
utilitarian- industrial  architecture  that  made  extensive  use  of  clay  tile, 
transit*,  and  wood  framing.  PMA,  however,  was  unique  in  its  overall 
design.  At  the  other  arsenals,  manufacturing  operations  were  scattered 
throughout  the  installations.  At  FMA,  they  ware  restricted  to  a  260-acre 
tract  in  the  center  of  the  plant,  which  resulted  in  a  "[more]  efficient 
and  economic  operation . "  ^  This  centralized  area  was  originally  designed 
for  the  production  and  bulk  loading  of  two  war  gases  lewisite 
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(didKlor-2-chloro- vinyl -arsine)  and  mustard  (dichloroeth  \  sulfide) . 
Lewisite  manufacturing  took  place  in  Buildings  511,  511A,  514,  51 4A,  515, 
and  516;  mustard  manufacturing  in  Buildings  412,  414,  422,  424,  425,  429, 
and  431.  In  addition  to  these  facilities,  the  area  also  contained 
manufacturing  plants  for  the  following  intermediate  chemicals  used  in 
lewisite  and/or  mustard  production:  acetylene  (Building  522),  arsenic 
trichloride  (Building  523),  chlorine  (Buildings  242,  243,  244,  247,  248, 
249,  251,  254,  255),  ethylene  (Buildings  431,  433,  434,  435,  461,  462A, 
463),  sulfur  monochloride  (Building  411),  and  thionyl  chloride  (Buildings 
471,  472,  473).  Tb  the  east  of  the  manufacturing  area,  there  was  a 
maintenance- and- storage  area  (600-series  buildings) ,  a  cantorment  area 
for  Chemical  warfare  Service  personnel  (Buildings  151-167),  and  a 
headquarters  compound  containing  the  post’s  Administration  Building 
(Building  111)  and  Ccmnunicationa  Building  (Building  112).  lb  the  west 
of  the  manufacturing  area,  there  was  a  small  grouping  of  magazines  (870-, 
880-series  buildings)  (Figures  1-9). 

Construction  activities  at  RMA  ccrrmenced  in  June  1942,  and  on  January  1, 
1943,  the  arsenal  produced  its  first  batch  of  mustard  gas.  The  new  year 
inaugurated  a  new  construction  program  for  a  napalm  bomb  plant  (Buildings 
741-749),  which  was  completed,  just  east  of  the  manufacturing  area,  in 
the  spring  of  1943.  Additional  napelm-bcmb  manufacturing  facilities 
(Buildings  731,  732)  were  authorized  in  the  spring  of  1945  and  completed 
shortly  after  V-J  Cay  (Figures  10,  11).  At  that  time,  the  arsenal 
numbered  approximately  280  buildings.0 
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— uxion  at  the  installation,  2)  identify  important  events 
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Figure  4:  The  former  Lewisite  Manufaqtui  ing  Building 
(Puilding  514)  is  currently  leased  to  Shell 
Oil  Conpany  (Source:  Field  inventory  photograph, 
i9S3,  Jeffrey  k.  Hess,  MacDonald  and  Mack  Partnership). 


By  the  and  of  Wbrld  Vfer  II,  SMA  had  experienced  so  many  technological 
change?  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  chlorine  plant,  the  installation 
"was  in  one  hundred  percent  production  of  items  other  than  those  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed."7  Such  widespread  modification  did  not 
stss  from  any  defect  in  planning,  ffcther,  it  resulted  from  the 
unpredictable  nature  of  the  war.  When  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
authorized  the  production  of  toxic  gases  during  Wbrld  Whr  II,  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Uhited  States  "shall  under  no  circumstances 
resort  to  the  use  of  such  weapons  unless  they  are  first  used  by  our 

Q 

enemies."  In  preparation  for  retaliatory  strikes,  the  Whr  Department 
stockpiled  gas- filled  munitions  in  all  theaters  of  combat,  but  neither 
provocation  nor  retaliation  ever  occurred.  Since  gas- filled  munitions 
were  never  expended,  their  supply  quotas  were  quickly  filled,  resulting 
in  manufacturing  cutbacks  at  the  chemical -wax  fair  e  arsenals.  At  RMA, ,  the 
rrnstard-manufacturing  plant  was  deactivated  2nd  placed  in  standby 
condition  as  early  as  May  1943.  The  lewisite  operation  warn  shut  down  six 
months  later  and  subsequently  dismantled. 

Both  gas-manufacturing  operations,  along  with  the  production  processes 
for  the  various  intermediate  chemicals,  employed  standard  industrial 
technologies.  Mustard  gas  was  made  by  the  •well-established  Levinstein 
process,  involving  the  reaction  of  ethylene  gas  and  sulfur  monochloride, 
with  chlorine  gas  and  caustic  solution  used  for  "neutralization  and 
decontamination  of  spills,  wild  batches,  and  equipment."  Lewisite  wis 
manufactured  by  a  more  recently  developed  English  process  that  had  been 


refined  at  BSgewood  Arsenal .  The  procedure  called  for  "the  reaction 
between  arsenic  trichloride  and  gaseous  acetylene  in  the  presence  of  an 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  Mercuric  chloride  [with]  thienyl 
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chloride  .  .  .  used  for  the  completion  of  the  reaction.  None  of  the 
arsenal's  original  production  equipnent  for  any  of  the  chemical 
operations  survives  at  the  installation. 

The  suspension  of  war-gas  production  caused  only  a  temporary  lull  at  FMA. 
Almost  immediately  the  Chemical  warfare  Service  began  converting  idle 
buildings  to  the  manufacture  of  aerial  incendiary  munitions,  which  were 
in  short  supply  in  both  Europe  and  the  South  Pacific.  Detween  November 
1943  and  April  1945,  several  former  warehouses  (Buildings  451,  538,  541, 
542)  and  chanical  facilities  ( Buildings  522,  522A,  523,  523A,  523B)  were 
adapted  for  the  production  of  white-phosphorous  cups  and  igniters,  which 
formed  part  of  the  igxLtion  train  in  incendiary  bembs.  Other  buildings 
(Buildings  333  ,  341-346)  were  modeled  for  napalm- loading  and  assembling 
of  10-pound  bentos  into  500-pound  clusters.  These  activities  augmented 
the  FMA  *  s  original  incendiary-munitions  lines  ( Buildings  741 ,  742 ) ,  which 
produced  100-pound  napalm  bentos.10  Inmed iately  following  V-J  Day,  all 
incendiary  manufacturing  ceased,  and  RMA  became  a  standby  installation. 


KOREAN  VftR 

After  the  surrender  of  Japan,  the  federal  goverrment  leased  many  of  the 
PMA's  former  war-gas  production  buildings  to  private  industry,  with  the 
understanding  that  all  facilities  would  revert  to  military  control  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  The  principal  lessee  was  Julius  Hyman 
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and  Qanpsny  of  Chicago,  which  used  its  new  arsenal-based  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  insecticides  and  synthetic  resins.  In  1952  this  operation 
was  taken  over  by  Shell  Chemical  Company,  which  had  purchased  the  Chicago 
firm  the  previous  year.  Shell's  leasehold  at  RMA  has  continued  to  the 
present  time.** 

BMA  remained  a  standby  installation  until  1950,  vhen  the  arsenal's 
incendiary-munitions  lines  were  reactivated  for  the  Korean  Mar  (Figure 
12).  At  the  same  time,  the  government  announced  a  $30  million  con¬ 
struction  program  in  the  north-central  section  of  the  arsenal  "for  the 
manufacture  of  a  top  secret  incendiary.'*  Under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  Engineers,  Vitro  Corporation  served  as 
architect,  and  Utah  Construction  company  as  builder-  After  the  project 
was  completed  in  1953,  military  officials  revealed  that  the  new 
facilities  actually  were  for  the  production  and  loading  of  a  highly  toxic 
nerve  agent  originally  developed  by  German  scientists  during  Wbrld  Mar 

II.  the  nev.  substance  was  an  organic  phosphate  compound,  known  as  both 
12 

Sarin  and  GB.  The  RMA  operation  was  designed  to  manufacture  G8 
(Building  1501),  load  the  nerve  agent  into  projectiles,  warheads,  and 
bontolets  (Building  1601),  and  asserble  loaded  bomolets  into  larger, 
cluster  barbs  (Building  1606)  (Figure  13).  Although  nerve-agent  loading 
operations  continued  throughout  the  1960s  (Figure  14),  the  GB  Production 
Building  (Building  1501)  was  shut  down  and  placed  in  standby  condition  in 
1957.  Most  of  the  nerve-agent  manufacturing  and  loading  machinery  has 
been  disnantled  and  removed  frcm  the  arsenal.  ^ 
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VIETNAM  WAR  TO  THE  PRES  EOT 

After  the  resolution  of  the  Korean  War,  FMA  served  as  a  research- and- 
developnent  facility  for  chemical  agents  and  mvnitions.  Arsenal 
personnel,  for  example,  developed  improved  methods  for  chemical- shell 
filling  and  engineered  a  facility  for  blending  rocket  fuels  (Building 
756).  Although  the  arsenal  reactivated  its  manufacturing  lines  for  smoke 
and  incendiary  devices  during  the  Vietnam  War ,  the  installation 
increasingly  devoted  its  technological  resources  to  the  destruction 
rather  than  the  production  of  chemical  munitions.  ‘  In  1968  the  Army 
decided  that  all  excess  and  obsolete  chemical  stocks  stored  at  FMA  should 
be  "demilitarized,'*  or  disposed  of,  by  dumping  at  sea.  This  plan,  called 
"Operation  Chase,"  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  April  1969,  but  public 
concern  over  safety  and  environmental  issues  led  to  its  cancellation.  In 
an  attempt  to  find  socially  and  environmentally  acceptable  alternatives, 
the  Army  submitted  the  problem  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS) , 
which  reccmnended  the  development  of  remote-control  demilitarization 
techniques  to .  "[minimize]  the  risk  to  all  operating  personnel  as  well  as 
[to]  the  citizens  of  the  surrounding  caimunities . 

To  ccmply  with  NAS  recarmendations ,  the  Army  designed  and  installed  an 
innovative,  nerve-gas  detoxification  system  in  the  former  GB  Case-Filling 
Building  (Building  1606).  Danilitarization  of  GB  cluster  banbs  began  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  and  during  the  next  three  years  approximately  four 
million  pounds  of  nerve  agent  were  destroyed,  representing  "the  largest 
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a  ingle  [demilitarization]  undertaking  in  the  history  of  the  Army.”'1'6  At 
the  start  of  the  operation,  the  local  press  provided  the  following 
description: 


Tne  detoxification  is  dene  by  remote  control  utilizing  closed  circuit 
television.  The  §33  million  building  in  which  the  detoxification  is 
oonducted  is  under  negative  air  pressure.  That  is  air  can  enter  the 
building,  but  no  air  can  be  released  —  even  if  there’s  an  explosion 
—  without  passing  through  an  elaborate  scrubber  system  and  an  equally 
elaborate  monitoring  and  alarm  systan  that  will  shut  the  process  down 
in  the  event  of  a  malfunction.  The  detoxification  systan  neutralizes 
the  nerve  gas  with  a  caustic  solution.  Explosives  in  the  bombs  are 
burned  away  in  a  specially  built  furnace.  The  neutralized  nerve  gas 
agent  is  dried,  and  the  solid  residue  is  packed  into  55-gallon  druns 
for  storage  at  the  arsenal .  The  metal  in  the  bombs  also  is 
neutralized  and  reduced  to  scrap. 

While  the  cluster-bomb  disposal  progam  was  in  progress,  the  Army  installed 
in  Building  1606  a  still  more  sophisticated  detoxification  center  for  the 
GB- filled  Honest  John  Rocket  and  Vteteye  Bant).  Bnploying  a  completely 
computerized  monitoring  systan  and  updated  scrubbing  towers,  the  system 
became  operational  for  GB  munitions  in  the  spring  of  1976.  It  has 
subsequently  been  used  for  disposing  of  a  variety  of  obsolete  toxic  agents 
(Figure  15)16. 
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NOTES 


Dm  standard  study  of  American  use  of  chemical  munitions  during  World 
Mur  II  is  Brooks  E.  Kleber  and  Dele  Bird  sell,  Die  Chemical  Warfare 
Service?  Chemicals  in  Combat  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  the  Chief 
Military  History,  United  States  Army,  1966).  Cn  the  role  of 
Bdgewood  Arsenal  and  an  the  authorization  of  the  three  new  instal¬ 
lations,  see  Leo  P.  Brophy  and  George  J.  B.  Fisher,  Die  Chemical 
warfare  Service?  Organizing  for  war  (Washington,  D.C. :  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of  the  Amy,  1959),  pp. 
10-13,  31-32,  36-37,  120-122. 

Armed  Service  forces,  Chemical  warfare  Service,  "History  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal,"  vol.  1,  p.  4,  unpublished  report,  1945,  FMA 
Administrative  Archives. 

"Army  Chemical  Plant  Is  Building  in  Denver,"  Denver  Post,  December 
12,  1942.  After  world  War  II,  approximately  2,  $00  acres'  of  arsenal 
land  were  acquired  by  Stapleton  International  Airport,  which  borders 
the  installation  on  the  south.  FMV’s  present  size  is  17,238  acres. 

See  section  on  "Engineering  and  Construction  Contracts,"  in  "Kiwtory 
of  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal ,“  Vol .  5,  pp.  1270-1278.  C.  J.  Kershaw 
Construction  company  of  Birmingham  formed  a  joint  venture  with 
9winerton  and  Vfalberg  of  San  Francisco  to  build  FMA*  Dm 
contractors,  as  well  as  the  architects,  were  assisted  by  H.  A. 

Kuljian  and  Conparry  of  Philadelphia.  Whitman,  Requart  and  Snith 
designed  all  of  the  industrial  structures,  except  for  the  chlorine 
plant  and  the  thionyl  chloride  plant,  which  were  the  work  of  H.  K. 
Ferguson  Company  of  Cleveland.  E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  CD.  served 
as  design  consultant  for  Vftiitman,  Requart  and  Snith;  Hooker 
Electro-Chemical  Company  played  a  similar  role  for  H.  K.  Ferguson 
Company. 

On  the  unique  layout  of  RMA,  see  "History  of  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal, 
vol.  2,  pp.  431-432. 

See  "History  of  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,"  vol.  1,  pp.  46-55;  vol.  2, 
p.  578;  vol.  4,  pp.  1124-1127;  vol.  5,  pp.  1275-1277;  vol  9,  p.  2965. 

"History  of  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,"  vol.  1,  p.  20. 

Roosevelt’s  statement  on  gas  warfare  is  quoted  in  Brophy  and  Fisher, 
p.  88.  Die  stockpiling  of  gas  munitions  in  ccmbat  areas  is  discussed 
in  Kleber  and  Birdsell,  pp.  36-276. 

"History  of  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,"  vol.  3,  pp.  2510,  2592. 

Die  various  incendiary-manufacturing  operations  are  described  in 
"History  of  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,"  vol.  2,  pp.  437-457,  473-476; 
vol.  3,  pp.  879-884,  905;  vol.  4,  pp.  1074-1101,  112-1130,  1164-1170. 


11.  Cn  leasehold  arrangements,  see  Denver  Post,  January  13,  1947, 
November  29,  1951,  March  20,  1964;  "History  of  Bocky  Mountain 
Arsenal,"  unpublished  report,  1960,  p.  3. 


12.  On  the  construction  of  the  GB  plant,  see  Cal  Queal,  "The  Many  Secrets 
of  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,"  Denver  Post— Bnpire  Magazine,  April  13, 
1969,  11;  also,  "History  of  Installation/ Activity,  unpublished 
report.,  c.  1960,  p.  1,  FMA  Administrative  Archives.  Historical 
background  cn  the  development  of  GB  is  found  in  "Nerve  Gases 
Uhveiled,"  Chemical  aid  Engineering  News,  31  (November  9,  1953), 
4676-4677. 
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13.  Author's  interview  with  Dr.  William  McNeill,  FMA  Director  of 
Technical  Operations,  September  1963.  Inventories  of  surviving  GB 
production  equipment  are  listed  under  appropriate  building  nunber  in 
"Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  Real  Property  Inventory,"  7  vols. , 
unpublished  report  prepared  by  Harland  Bartholomew  &  Associates  and 
Gilbert/ Qonmonwealth,  1962-1963,  FMA  Facilities  Engineer’s  Office 
Archives. 

14.  "History  of  Reeky  Mountain  Arsenal,"  1960,  p.  5. 

15.  "Histcay  of  FSocky  Mountain  Arsenal,"  1960,  p.  6. 

16.  "History  of  Reeky  Mountain  Arsenal,"  1960,  p.  7. 


17.  Tom 


Nerve  Gas  Detoxification  Begins  at  Arsenal,"  Rocky 


Mountain  News,  October  30,  1973. 


18.  "History  of  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,"  1960,  p.  9;  "Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal  Chemical  Demilitarization  Facilities  and  Equipment," 
wmpublishssd  report,  c.  1960,  FMA  Mninistrative  Archives. 
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Chapter  3 

PRESERVATION  RECCfMENEATIOMS 


BACKGROUND 


Army  Regulation  420-40  requires  that  an  historic  preservation  plan  be 
developed  as  an  integral  part  of  each  installation's  planning  and 
long-range  maintenance  and  development  scheduling.1  The  purpose  of  such  a 
program  is  to: 


.  Preserve  historic  properties  to  reflect  the  Army's  role  in 
history  and  its  continuing  concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
nation's  heritage. 

.  Implement  historic  preservation  projects  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  installation’s  maintenance  and  construction  programs. 

.  Find  adaptive  uses  for  historic  properties  in  order  to 
maintain  them  as  actively  used  facilities  on  the 
installation. 

.  Eliminate  damage  or  destruction  due  to  improper  maintenance, 
repair,  or  use  that  may  alter  or  destroy  the  significant 
elonents  of  any  property. 

.  Enhance  the  meet  historically  significant  areas  of  the 
installation  through  appropriate  landscaping  and 
conservation. 

To  meet  these  overall  preservation  objectives,  the  general  preservation 
recommendations  set  forth  below  have  been  developed: 


category  I  Historic  Properties 


All  Category  I  historic  properties  not  currently  listed  on  or  nominated  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  are  assuned  to  be  eligible  for 
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nomination  regardless  of  age.  The  following  general  preservation 
recommendations  apply  to  these  properties: 

a)  Each  Category  I  historic  property  should  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  on  the  National  Register,  whether  listed  or  not. 
Properties  rot  currently  listed  should  be  nominated, 
category  I  historic  properties  should  not  be  altered  or 
demolished.  All  work  on  such  properties  shall  be  performed 
in  accordance  with  Sections  106  and  110(f)  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  as  amended  in  1960,  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Advisory  Oouncil  for  Historic  Preservation 
(ACHP)  as  outlined  in  the  "Protection  of  Historic  and 
Cultural  Properties"  (36  CFR  800). 

b)  An  individual  preservation  plan  should  be  developed  and  put 
into  effect  for  each  Category  I  historic  property.  This  plan 
should  delineate  the  appropriate  restoration  or  preservation 
program  to  be  carried  out  for  the  property,  it  should 
include  a  maintenance  and  repair  schedule  and  estimated 
initial  and  annual  costs.  The  preservation  plan  should  be 
approved  by  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and  the 
Advisory  Council  in  accordance  with  the  above-referenced  ACHP 
regulation.  Lhtil  the  historic  preservation  plan  i3  put  into 
effect.  Category  I  historic  properties  should  be  maintained 
in  accordance  with  the  recarmended  approaches  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior's  Standards  for  Rehabilitation  and 


Revised  Guidelines  for  Rehabilitating  Historic  Buildings^  and 
in  consultation  with  the  Stats  Historic  Preservation  Officer. 

c)  Each  Category  I  historic  property  should  be  documented  in 
accordance  with  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey/Historic 
American  Engineering  Record  (HABS/HAER)  Documentation  Level 
II,  and  the  documentation  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 
HABS/HAER  collections  in  the  Library  of  Oongress.3  When  no 
adequate  architectural  drawings  exist  for  a  Category  I 
historic  property,  it  should  be  documented  in  accordance  with 
Documentation  Level  I  of  tfr*se  standards.  In  cases  vhere 
standard  measured  drawings  are  unable  to  record  significant 
features  of  a  property  or  technological  process,  interpretive 
drawings  also  should  be  prepared. 

category  II  Historic  Properties 

All  Category  II  historic  properties  not  currently  listed  on  or  nominated  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  are  assuned  to  be  eligible  for 
nomination  regardless  of  age.  The  following  general  preservation 
recommendations  apply  to  these  properties: 

a)  Each  Category  II  historic  property  should  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  on  the  National  Register,  whether  listed  or  not. 

Properties  not  currently  listed  should  be  nominated. 

Category  II  historic  properties  should  not  be  altered  or 
demolished.  All  work  on  such  properties  3hall  be  performed 
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in  accordance  with  Section*  106  and  110(f)  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  as  amended  in  I960,  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  Historic  Preservation 
(ACHP)  as  outlined  in  the  "Protection  of  Historic  and 
Cultural  Properties”  (36  CFR  800). 

b)  An  individual  preservation  plan  should  be  developed  and  put 
into  effect  for  each  Category  II  historic  property.  .  This 
plan  should  delineate  the  appropriate  preservation  or 
rehabilitation  program  to  be  carried  out  for  the  property  or 
for  those  parts  of  the  property  which  contribute  to  its 
historical,  architectural,  or  technological  importance,  it 
should  include  a  maintenance  and  repair  schedule  2nd 
estimated  initial  and  annual  costs.  The  preservation  plan 
should  be  approved  by  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
and  the  Advisory  Council  in  accordance  with  the 
above-referenced  ACHP  regulations.  Until  the  historic 
preservation  plan  is  put  into  effect,  Category  II  historic 
properties  should  be  maintained  in  accordance  with  the 
reccnmended  approaches  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
Standards  for  Rehabilitation  and  Revised  Guidelines  for 

4 

Rehabilitating  Historic  Buildings  and  in  consultation  with 
the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer. 

c)  Each  Category  II  historic  property  should  be  documented  in 
accordance  with  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey/Historic 
American  Engineering  Record  (HABS/HAER)  Documentation  Level 
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II,  and  the  documentation  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 
HN3S/HAE31  collections  in  the  Library  of  Oangress.^ 


Category  III  Historic  Properties 

The  following  preservation  reccnmendations  apply  to  Category  III  historic 
properties! 

a)  Category  III  historic  properties  listed  on  or  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  part  of  a  district  or 
thematic  group  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  Sections 
106  and  110(f)  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  as 
amended  in  I960,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Advisory  Council 
for  Historic  Preservation  as  outlined  in  the  "Protection  of 
Historic  and  Cultural  Properties"  (36  CFR  800).  Such  proper¬ 
ties  should  not  be  demolished  and  their  facade*,  or  those 
parts  of  the  property  that  contribute  to  the  historical 
landscape,  should  be  protected  from  major  modifications. 
Preservation  plans  should  be  developed  for  groqpings  of 
Category  III  historic  properties  within  a  district  or 
thematic  grotp.  The  ?  cope  of  these  plana  should  be  limited 
to  those  parts  of  each  property  tliat  contribute  to  the 
district  or  group's  importance.  Until  such  plans  are  put 
into  effect,  these  properties  should  be  maintained  in 
accordance  with  the  recommended  approaches  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  Standards  for  Rehabilitation  and  Revised 
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Guidelines  for  Rehabilitating  Historic  Buildings^  and  in 
consultation  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer. 

b)  Category  III  historic  properties  not  listed  on  or  eligible 
Sex'  nomination  to  the  National  Register  as  part  of  a  district 
or  thematic  group  should  receive  routine  maintenance.  Such 
properties  Should  not  be  demolished,  and  their  facades,  or 
those  parts  of  the  property  that  contribute  to  the  historical 
landscape,  should  be  protected  from  modification.  If  the 
properties  are  woccqpied,  they  should,  as  a  mininun,  be 
maintained  in  stable  condition  and  prevented  from 
deteriorating. 

HABS/HAER  Documentation  Level  IV  has  been  completed  for  all  Category  III 
historic  properties,  and  no  additional  documentation  is  required  as  long  as 
they  are  not  endangered,  category  III  historic  properties  that  are 
endangered  for  operational  or  other  reasons  should  be  documented  in 
accordance  with  HABS/HAER  Documentation  Level  III,  and  submitted  for 
inclusion  in  the  HABS/HAER  collections  in  the  Library  of  congress.7 
Similar  structures  need  only  be  documented  once. 


CATEGORY  I  HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 


There  are  no  Category  I  historic  properties  at  the  Rfft. 
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CATEGORY  II  HISTORIC  PROPERTIES  | 

( 


There  are  no  Category  II  historic  properties  at  the  PMA. 


CATEGORY  III  HISTORIC  PROPERTIES  j 

1 

There  are  no  Category  III  historic  properties  at  the  RMA. 

i 


NOTES 


1.  Amy  Regulation  420-40,  Historic  Preservation  ( Headquarters ,  U.S. 
Army:  Washington,  D.C. ,  "l5  April  1984). 

2.  National  Park  Service,  Secretary  of  Interior*  3  Standards  for 
Rehabilitation  and  Revised  Guidelines  for  Rehabilitating  Historic 
Buildings,  1963  (Washington,  D.C.:  Preservation  Assistance  Division, 
National  Park  Service,  1903) . 

3.  National  Park  Service,  Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation; 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  and  Guidelines,”  Federal 
Register,  ftirt  jv,  28  September  1983,  pp.  44730-44734. 

4.  National  Park  Service,  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards. 

5.  National.  Park  Service,  "Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation." 

6.  National  Park  Service,  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards. 

7.  National  Park  Service,  "Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation.", 
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